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Newt’s War Gaines 


up 


art of the key to American civilization 
is it’s a very muscular civilization,” says 
House Speaker Newt Gingrich. “Mus- 
cular” is one of Newt’s favorite words, 
meant to depict a society that stops tolerating “brutality 
and barbarism” and “a government strong enough to 
keep us safe from terrorists.” But just what kind of burly 
assertiveness does he have in mind? Some clues can be 
found in the least noticed of Gingrich’s several current 
book projects. 


As Thomas M. Disch reports [see page 266], Gingrich 
has been a friend and admirer of sci-fi author, columnist 
and space colony advocate Jerry Pournelle for at least a 
dozen years. (Poumelle’s son. Rich, is a Republican staffer 
on the House Oversight Committee.) Cultural historian 
Bruce Franklin points out that Pournelle emerged in the 
1970s and ’80s as “the loudest, most strident voice in sci- 
ence fiction exalting militarism and worshipping in the 
complementary cults of the superweapon and the mer- 
cenary.” Indeed, Pournelle, along with best sellers Rob- 
ert A. Heinlein and Larry Niven, was among a group of 
writers signing a pro-Vietnam War advertisement in the 
June 1968 issue of Galaxy Science Fiction. Two years 
later, Franklin points out, Pournelle wrote, with Stefan 
Possony, a tract called The Strategy of Technology, which 
argued that American technological superiority should 
be used to the fullest extent possible to deal with “Com- 
munist people’s wars.” Pournelle and Possony had a tech- 
nological fix for the war in Indochina: Nuke North Viet- 
nam. After claiming that the United States was able to 
hold a remote outpost at Khe Sanh because “B-52s 
smashed the Communist positions and inflicted heavy 
casualties,” they wrote: 


If we had used some 3 megatons of small nuclear bombs 
with a strong neutron flux, we could have lifted the siege of 
Khe Sanh in one or two hours and we would have crippled 
the North Vietnamese divisions for a long while to come. 

We might have won the war in the Khe Sanh engagement. 

The Pentagon Papers later showed that American war 
planners had indeed considered using nuclear weapons 
in Vietnam, though political realities kept those propos- 
als safely repressed. Not so for Pournelle. 

Now Pournelle and Gingrich are writing for Baen Books 
. a novel set in the near future featuring a weak, dithering 


President and a muscular, assertive leader of the oppo- 
sition party. In the absence of a Communist menace, the 
new enemy is Japan. Publisher Jim Baen says he played 
a small role in developing the premise of the book, ten- 
tatively titled The Faction. (Incidentally, Baen believes 
that “we did not get beat by the Vietnamese, we got beat 
by the American left. . . . The Vietnamese did not dis- 
pose of enougji physical force to be more than a speed 
bump in terms of a real invasion force.”) A faction com- 
posed of the Japanese mafia and the heads of certain 
large industrial corporations overthrows the government 
and secretly starts developing a weapons system “kind of 
like Star Wars but potentially far more aggressive in in- 
tent, using kinetic-kill type weapons against stationary 
or slow-moving targets,” Baen enthuses. “They can hit 
things as small as tanks, or government buildings, with 
explosions in the multi-ton TNT range. If you can see it 
you can kill it — from a human being to an aircraft carrier. 
A system like that with serious financial resources behind 
it would be quite powerful.” He adds, “The weapons sys- 
tem, otherwise known as a McGuffin ... is based on 
Pournelle and Possony’s The Strategy of Technology, 
which was something of a bible at D.O.D.” 

Although almost 120,000 words have been written, the 
book is unfinished and in need of drastic revision because 
of some kinks in the plot. For one thing, the Japanese 
militarist-terrorists are supposed to have an ally that helps 
in the secret development of their new weapon, but Pour- 
nelle and Gingrich haven’t decided which country “hos- 
tile to the U.S. and Western interests” that should be. 
More problematic, Baen says, the original manuscript 
“involves the minority party persuading the President to 
take certain bold and aggressive actions to pull the coun- 
try’s chestnuts out of the fire. A majority party doesn’t 
have to cajole.” As a result of the 1994 election about half 
the book has to be reconfigured. Apparently Gingrich the 
futurist didn’t foresee his party’s future success. 

“Next to having sex, the most intimate thing you can 
do is write a book with someone,” says Janet Morris, one 
of the co-editors of Gingrich’s Window of Opportunity. 
So I asked her to explain what attracted Gingrich to 
Pournelle and his novels. “The good thing about a novel. 
Newt says, is that you can war-game the future,” she re- 
plied. “You can see what happens and how people react.” 
One wonders how people will react as they learn more 
about Pournelle and Gingrich’s bleak vision of the fu- 
ture. Will they say, “Stop the brave new world, I want to 
gfet off ”? Micah L. Sifry 



